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(G> We have received from T. C. Peters 
E'sq. of the Buffalo Wool Depot, reports of com- 


-mittees of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society 


on cheese dairies, butter dairies, and on the qual- 
ity of the Onandaga salt, in which we find some 
valuable things, of which we shall endeavor to 
make good use. The following report of Mr. 
Peters, and the accompanying statement of Mr. 
Hall contain matters of great interest to all but- 


ter-makers. 

Butter Dairies. 

It has already become an object to obtain some 
foreign market for-our butter ; and to do so, it 
is not only necessary that it should be superior 
in quality and flavor, but that it will retain its 
superiority in any climate. Hence it is of the 
utmost importance, that the farmer should know 
by what means his butter can be prepared so as 
to obtain a remunerating price. 

The best Irish butter will be found to have re- 
tained its flavor, and to be as sweet and palata- 
ble after having been to the Indies, as when first 
put up, not from any peculiarity of the soil or 
climate, or in the breed of cows, but in the meth- 
od of preparing it for market. 
°-By following Mr. Hall’s directionsas set forth 
if the report of this and the last year, pure but- 
ter will be obtained. To make it keep in any 
climate, it will be necessary merely too add a 
greater amount of pure salt, say one ounce to 
the pound, and packing it in well seasoned oak 
firkins, with a thin stratum of brine between the 
upper, head and the butter. An article will thus 
be obtained for export, that will be equal to the 
very highest priced and far famed Irish butter. 
The Irish butter dealer uses no timber for his 
firkins that has not been seasoned at least two 
years, and even then he takes the precaution of 
having the staves baked in an oven before they 
are set up. 

’ There is another important fact connected 
with the subject of preserving butter, and that 
is, the kind of salt used in the process of manu- 
facture. Mr. Hall says, ‘‘another reason of 
bad butter is the use of impure salt,”” and recom- 
mends “pure rock salt, perfectly pulverised” 
and he further says ‘‘ the Salina salt, after re- 
peated trials I have entirely thrown aside.” In 
this, his experience but corroborates that of 
some of our best western butter makers. There 
is now no doubt but that one great cause for the 
bad condition of our western butter, is owing to 





the impurity of the salt which the farmers are 
compelled to use, owing to the absurd tariff of 
tolls imposed upon dairy salt, going west from 
tide water. The tolls now imposed; amount to 
a prohibition for all the western and northwés- 
tern portions of this state. The manufacture of 
salt in this State is to this extent at least, main- 
tained at the expense of one of our most import: 
ant branches of Agricultural wealth: The-evil 
is felt to be so great; that arrangements aré be- 
ing made to bring foreign salt to Buffald from 
Montreal, which can be dongat a price that will 
soon compete with our own works. If the true 
interests of the state were consulted, the tolls 
upon dairy salt would be reduced to at least thé 
same rate of our own salt. ; 

There is another fact mentioned in this com- 
munication, which is entitled to pecuiiar regs 
by all dairymen. Mr. Hall says ‘+ he made ex- 
periments to ascertain what effect different kinds 
of feed had upon the quality and quantity of but- 
ter produced from any given quantity of milk.”’ 

‘From 1500 lbs. of milk,” he says “ weighed 
when feeding green corn stalks in addition t6 
feed obtained in the pasture, | obtained a little 
over § of a lb., from each 100 Ibs. of milk more 
than the average produced through the season, 
and the butter was of a superior qaulity.” 

Our dry warm summers matérially lessen thé 
profits of the dairyman, by drying up our best 
pastures. ‘True econorfiy would dictate that hé 
should have something at hand, that would easi- 
ly and ata cheap rate remedy theevil. The 
experiment of Mr. Hall and others, demonstrate 
beyond all doubt, that Indian corn is one of the 
most valuable crops grown for feeding green 
and the committee would remark, that some 
the most valuable results have béen obtained by 
planting in drills three feet apart, and yer 
with a cultivator, rather than by sowing it broa 
cast. For the comtnittee. 

T. C. PETERS. 

Albany, January 20th, 1848. 





Statement of B. A. Hall: 

In the operations of butter making, the seasoti 
past, I have made some experiments, to ascer¢ 
tain the exact degree of temperature, necessary 
to produce the very best butter. Previous to trys 
ing the experiments, I became satisfied that one 
great cause of bad butter, was the hig degreé 
of temperature, at which cream was frequently 
kept and churned. I applied the thermometer, 
and churned the cream at different degrees vary: 
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ing from 55° to 66° and found, I invariably ob- 
tained the best butter, when the temperature 
was below 60° say 58°.. The great anxiety of 
dairymen to churn quick, is at the expense of a 
first rate article. Any person, at all conver- 
sant. with butter making, has observed the whi- 
tish yellow color and oily appearance it will pre- 
sent when taken from the churn, whenever the 
cream has been, or is too warm when the oper- 
ation of churning commences, thus forever de- 
stroying its rich flavor and keeping properties. 
The buttermilk cannot be expelled without work- 
ing too much, which makes it sticky and oily. 
On the contrary, cream taken from the milk at 
a proper time, kept and churned at 57 or 8°, 
will require more time in churning, but the but- 
ter will present a high and rich color, will be 
firm and hard—will not stick, and will readily 
break when being separated. The butter milk 
can be at once expelled, which should always 
be done before the salt is applied, so that when 
it‘is subsequently Worked, which should be very 
little, nothing will be expelled but a little brine, 
slightly discolored. 

‘My dairy has been composed the past season 
of 27 cows. 

“Phe predace of my dairy was as follows, viz: 
3,736 lbs. of butter, sold in the Boston market 
“by C. P. Adams, at an average nett price of 

243 cents, $1,067 13 
29 calves, averaging 37 days old, 151 83 
Cream and milk used in a family of 


12 persons, 16 cts. per day, 58 30 
Skimmed milk and butter milk fed to 
“hogs, 224 days, $1,40 per day. 316 40 


fap $1,593 66 
The quantity of butter to 100 lbs. of milk was 


a fraction less than 3 lbs. 5 oz. 

. My sales of young pigs, which were fed on 
’ the skimmed milk and butter milk about two 
months and then sent to market, amounted 


to. . $236 65 
Pork, lard, &c., 1,640 39 
Nett amount of sales, $1,877 04 
Amount paid for hogs, 842 00 
Amount to credit for feed, $1,035 04 


I have not yet hauled out their manure, but 
think I can safely estimate it at 450 loads. 
I hereby certify the above to be correct. 


B. A. HALL. 


Saxon’ and Merino Sheep.—Mr. Reed Burritt 
of Tompkins county, N. Y. having tried both 
kinds ‘of sheep, Saxons and Merinos, gives the 
latter the preference. He states that with the 
Saxon’ flock his clip was two and a half pounds 
—while the yield from the Merinos is an aver- 
age of nearly four and a half pounds. The su- 
perior fineness of Saxon wool is conceded, but 
the excess of quantity in Merino wool exceeds 











the excess of price in the other. Mr. Burritt 
also states that in raising lambs his loss with 
Merinos was in the ratio of one to every three 
Saxons, or 5 per cent of his Merino lambs and 
15 per cent. of his Saxons. 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
Agricultural Science. 

In England the turnep culture has been the 
foundation of its improved agriculture.—lIts cul- 
tivation has wrought such changes, in fifty years 
that it may be said to have revolutionised En- 
glish agriculture. ‘Turneps are now substituted 
in the place of naked fallows, which before the’ 
cultivation of the turnep, kept nearly one quar- 
ter of the arable land out of cultivation and yield- 
ing nothing. 

In the year 1827 the impértation of bones in- 
to England amounted to over 40,000 tons, and 
Mr. Huckinson estimated their value at more’ 
than 100,000 pounds sterling, and the importa- 
tion has been much greater since that time. 
They are imported into Great Britain from ev- 
ery quarter of the globe, and says Prof. Norton, 
‘to our shame it is a fact that English agents 
are purchasing them in the United States. In 
England such manures are not suffered to lie 
on the hill sides and manure the air.. Bones, 
as containing nearly every substance required 
for the growth of crops, have now an undisput- 
ed place among the very first of fertilizers.” 

A fresh bone consists of phosphoric acid, 
lime, magnesia, gelatine and fat or oil ; if burn- 
ed in a fire the gelatine, oil or fat, the organic’ 
part is driven off, the phosphoric acid, and lime 
—the inorganic part remains. If a boneis coy-: 
ered for awhile with a quantity of dilute muri- 
atic acid, the phosphoric acid and lime will be 
disolved out. The substance which remains, af- 
ter the lime has been abstracted retains the ex- 
act figure and dimensions of the original bone, 
and it is soft, flexible and elastic. This process 
is extensively practiced in France, for the pur-: 
pose of obtaining glue, from the gelatine of the’ 
bone. 

Prof. Johnston says in his ‘ Agricultural 
Chemistry,’’ “‘some lands remember a single 
dressing of bones for 16 or 20 years, and some: 
after the application of 2 or 2 1-2 tons of bones 
have yielded 10 to 15 successive crops of oats,: 
and have been sensibly benefited for as many as 
sixty years after the bones were applied.” In 
confirmation of this, he gives in a note at the 
bottom of the page the following account, ‘that 
a portion of the soil of an arable district in Swe- 
den, which from time immemorial had grown 
excellent wheat without manure, was found by 
Berzelius to contain minute fragments of bone’ 
capable upon boiling with water of yielding a 
weak solution of gelatine. It was concluded, 
therefore, that the spot had been an ancient bat- 
tle-field, and that its prolonged fertility was due 
to the bones of old time buried in it, and still to 
some extent undecomposed.” 
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' About one half the weight of fresh bone con- 
sists of phosphoric acid and lime combined in 
the proportion of 51 1-2 per cent of lime, and 
48 1-2 per cent of phosphoric acid. In this state 
of combination it is very insoluble in water, 
therefore it acts slowly upon the roots of crops, 
to which it is applied as manure. _By dissolving 
bones in sulphuric acid, it has practically, and 
beyond all cavil, been ascertained that three or 
four bushels of dissolved bones will produce as 
large a crop of turneps as twenty bushels of dry 
bone dust, or fifteen or twenty loads of manure. 


L. B. 





~ To Cure a Kicking Cow.—If a cow kicks 
much, place a switch under the left arm, the pail 
in the left hand, aad if, while milking, she kicks 
let it be followed invariably by a single blow.— 
Neyer strike but once at a time, even if she 
kicks.so hard as to break your leg—and never 
omit it, if she hits nothing. Soothe her at all 
other times. In this way she soon finds what 
the whip means, and shapes her conduct accord- 
ingly. .A small mess of pleasant food at the 
time, will serve to do away any disagreeable im- 
pression in connexion with milking. By never 


Striking but once, she has not time to “ get mad” 


and it is all the more terrific, for who cares for 
a blow while stimulated by fury ? 

1 have found some “hard cases” to deal with 
but corspletely cured them all with a single ex- 
ception. ‘There was one old cow, so terrific in 
the blows she dealt out, that none dare attemp! 
her With a pail, till her legs had been strongly 
secured, which was done with great difficulty. 
She never kicked, after I had given her the sec- 
ond milking, in the way I have just stated, but 
became perfectly mild, quiet, and gentle. 

2 ." Z N OLD MILKER. 

/ Albany Cultivator. 





Roots.—Nothing mixes in so well with poor 
hay, or hay of inferior quality, as a good supply 
of rvots, for cattle and sheep ; and nothing pre- 
pares animals so well in the spring for the tran- 
sition from hay to grass, as a good supply of 
roots, We hope that during the coming season 
there will be a general return to this kind of 
culture, and that an abundant harvest, will make 
the farmers’ hearts and their cattle’s stomachs 
glad.— Maine Farmer. 





The Potatoe Rot.—A work on this subject by 
Baron Liebig is announced as forthcoming. 
His method for the prevention of the disease is 
said to be similar to that of Dr. Klotsch, the sub- 
stance of whose communication on the subject is 
ds follows: 

“Phe chief points to be attended to, with a 
viéw to the attainment of thé object, namely, the 
increase of tubers, are—1. ‘To increase the pow- 
er in the roots, and 2. To check the transforma- 
tion which occurs in the leaf. We obtain both 
énds simultaneously, if in the 5th, 6th and 7th 





week after setting the tubers, and in the 4th and 
5th week after planting out germs furnished 
with roots, or ata time when the plants reach 
the height of six or nine inches above the soil; 
we pinch off the extreme points of the branches 
or twigs to the extent of half an inch downwards 
and repeat this on every branch or twig in the. 
10th and 11th week, no matter at what time of 
day. 





PADS: Mordants. ink, 

The term mordant is given to those substan- 
ces which serve as iniermedia between the col- 
oring parts and the stuffs which they dye, either 
for facilitating or modifying their combination. 
It is by mordants, chiefly, that we diversify the 
colors, give them more brilliancy, fix them on 
the stuffs, and render them more durable. 

Did each dye-drug impart its own color to 
cloth, and did there exist a sufficient variety of 
these drugs for the various shades of colors, dye- 
ing would be a very simple art, as it would on- 
ly be necessary to dissolve the dye-stuff and im- 
pregnafe the goods.—But so far from this, being 
the case, if we except indigo, there is scarcely 
a dye-stuff that imparts its own color-to goods ; 
nay, the most part of the dye-drugs used have so 
weak an affinity for cotton goods especially, that 
they impart no color sufficiently permanent to 
deserve the name of a dye. These circumstan- 
ce8 render dyeing intricate, and make it more 
independent upon science ; indeed, it is only by 
the nicest arrangement of a few chemical laws, 
that the dyer is enable to turn to advantage the 
various coloring matters of which he is in pos- 
session.— When the dyer finds that there is no 
affinity between the goods and any coloring 
substance which is put into his possession, he 
endeavors to find a third substance, which has a 
mutual attraction for the cloin, and colofing mat- 
ter, so that by combining this substance with the 
cloth, and then passing the cloth through the 
dyeing solution, the coloring matter combines 
with the substance which is upon the goods and 
constitutes a dye. This third substance used, 
and which acts as an intermediate, combining 
two inimical bodies, is termed a mordant from 
the French mordre, which signifies, to bite, from 
an idea which the old dyers had that these sub- 
stances bit or opened a passage inté the fibres 
of the cloth, giving access tothe color. And al-, 
though the theory of their action is now changed 
the term is still continued, and perhaps further 
riage yon will prove the term most applica- 

e. 

All the mordants, with one or two exceptions, 
are found among the metallic oxides. It may 
be supposed from this, that mordants are very 
numerous, but not so, for besides the necessity 
of their possessing a two-fold property—an at- 
traction for both the goods and the coloring miaf- 
ter—they must also have the property of form- 
ing insoluble combinations, which properly be- 
longs almost wholly to insoluble bases ; hence, 
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we may perceive that the number of substances 
possessing all these properties is very limited. 

The bases of oxides which are in general use, 
and which appear to succeed best, are alumina, 
the oxides of tin and iron ; the first two are col- 
orless, the peroxide of the latter is alight brown 
and imparts to white goods a buff or nankeen 
color, which in many cases affect to a consider- 
able extent the color of the cloth, a circumstance 
which must also be attended to by the dyer. In- 
deed the principal part of all dyeing operations 
is the. proper choice and application of mordants 
there being a chemical union between them and 
the coloring matter ; a new substance is formed 
not only differing in properties but differing in 
color from any of the originals ; consequently, 
a very little alteration in the strength or quality 
of a mordant gives a decided alteration in the 
shade of color. However, it gives the dyer a 
much wider field for variety of shades ; at the 
same time a less number of coloring substances 
is required; as, for example, logwood alone 
gives no color to cotton worthy the name of a 
dye; yet by the judicious application of a few 
mordants, all the shades from French white toa 
violet ; from a lavender to a purple; from a 
blue to a lilac ; and from a slate to a black, are 
obtained from this substance. 





Michigan Farming. 

We take the following from a letter in the 
Albany Cultivator. 

Having travelled over a considerable portion 
of the southern section of Michigan the past sea- 
son, I was led to notice in particular, the gener- 
al barren appearance of the land, excepting such 
as was covered with cultivated crops. In many 
places the field next adjoining a luxuriant crop 
of wheat, would be covered with thistles and 
briars. In fine, it seemed to me as if many of 
the farmers had determined to run a race, tosee 
who should first succeed in running down their 
land. 

Wheat each alternate year being taken from 
the soil without an ounce of grass seed ever be- 
ing sown, or if sown, only in the most sparing 
manner, from 2 to 4 quarts being thought sufh- 
cient for an acre of ground. The consequence 
of this mode of management is such that land 
which has not been more than 12 years cleared 
from its primitive forest, has, if not run out, be- 
come at least thoroughly run down. 

Remarks. 
There is some truth and some error in the 


above. If there are any lands in Michigan that 
are **thoroughly run down,” we have never 
seen them, although we have traversed every 
section of the State, and much of it over and 
over again. And that such is not the fact, we 
appeal to the above extract itself. How is it, 
that in the next field adjoining these “ barren” 





and worn out lands, ‘ is:to be ‘seen:a luxuriant 
crop of wheat ?? Suppose the writer should 
‘“‘ happen that way” again, in just one year from 
the time his letter was dated, what, think you, 
would be his surprise, to see the tables-complete- 
ly turned, ‘‘a luxuriant field of wheat” present- 
ing itself to his astonished gaze, where the year 
before, he saw naught but the marks of exhaust- 
ed fertility, and how must his bewilderment be 
increased, upon looking into the adjoining fields 
where the year before, had waved “¢ the luxuri- 
ant wheat crop,” to see them transformed into 
barren wastes, presenting all the appearance of 
extreme sterility. . 

We are not disposed to reproach the writer of 
the above with intentional unfairness. The 
truth is, that a person unacquainted with the 
character of our soil, would be very apt to be 
lead into just such mistakes under similar cir- 
cumstances. Some of our best wheat lands have 
very little vegetable mould in the composition of 
the soil, and to a person from the East, who has 
been in the habit of judging of the fertility, of a 
soil by the blackness of the mould, they present: 
anything but an inviting appearance, and noth- 
ing but a view of “ the luxuriant crops” which 
they produce, would correct his “first impres- 
sion.” In regard to thistles and briars, we do 
not believe there are many fields in Michigan 
overrun withthem. If there are, we have nevy- 
er seen them. 

The system of cropping generally pursued in 
Michigan is correctly stated, and the. effect of 
that system is justly delineated, only, instead of 
putting it down as a matter of history, he should 
have thrown it into the form of a prediction. 
Wrapped in the spirit of prophecy, as he stood 
gazing upon those fields, and looked down the 
vista of years, until the sad reality burst upon 
his vision, well might he have exclaimed, in an- 
guish of spirit, ‘‘ woe, woe, woe to the inhabi- 
tants of the land for the evils that shall come 
upon them !”” 

And come they will, should the system be per- 
sisted in, just as certainly as any effect results 
from its appropriate cause. The natural world 
no less than the moral, is subject to fixed laws, 
established by the great Architect, when he laid 
the corner stone of the Universe, and these laws. 
no man may disregard with impunity. Accord 
ing to these laws, certain elements must exist 
in the soil in harmonious proportion, or at least 
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in such proportion, ‘that no element which en- 
ters into the organization of the growing plant, 


shall be wanting, or we may look in vain for 


the desired result. And though the effect of the 


_ptesent system of cropping among our farmers 


generally, may not be very visible at present, 


‘still the process of exhaustion is going on, and 


just as certainiy as that system is adhered to, the 
time is coming round, slowly, but unerringly, 


when the penalty affixed to the violation of na- 


ture’s laws, by the great Author of nature him- 


self, will most surely be visited upon the trans- 


gressor: and deceive not yourself with the hope 
of impunity, “ because it is not executed speedi- 


‘‘ It seemed” to the writer of the above letter 
‘‘that the farmers of Michigan were running a 
race to see who should succeed in running down 
their lands first.” The above we suppose fo be 
a figure of speech designed to show off, in a 
strong light, the absurdity of the system, and in 
that point of view, it is very well. But had he 
been a little better acquainted with. the circum- 
stances of farmers in a new country, with the 
difficulties they have to encounter from the scan- 
tiness of the means at their command, and the 
necessity they are ofter under of turning every 
thing to present. account, at the sacrifice of a 
greater good in the future, he would have 
learned to be a little more charitable, and to 
have tested the character of our farmers by 


other standards than those by which farmers in 


old settled countries, whose means are abundant 
A large proportion of our far- 
mers understand this matter full well, and as 
their means increase, they are many of them, 


_getting into a better system, although we think 


a little stirring up, now and then would do them 
no harm. 

There is another class of farmers among us, 
as there is every where else, who, when warned 
of the consequences of the course they are pur- 
suing, reply tauntingly, “ All things continue as 
they..were,”’ we have cropped our fields now for 
ten or twelve years, and we get about as much 
from them, from year to year, as we ever did, 
arid when is this ‘ promised’ penalty you are 
eroaking about, to be visited upon us?” And 
thus they ‘will, in all likelihood, continue to de- 


-lude- themselves, until the “‘ sudden destruction” 


of their hopes of impunity, «* comes upon them,” 


-But we have .spun a yarn which we in no wise 


comtemplated when we set out. 
[Epiror or Micutcan Farmer. 





Further Extracts, from the Letter of 
Sam’l L. Mitchell, L. L. D. 
Addressed to the Corresponding Secretary of the 

Association for Internal Improvement of N. 

York, furnished for the Michigan Farmer by 

Judge Barker. 

New York Crry, January 10, 1819. 

To Cuartes G. Haines Esa. 

Dear Sir :—The meditated establishment [of 
a board of agriculture] is both the indication 
and the offspring of advanced society.—There 
is but little call or use for it, until man shall 
have progressed far in civilization. I have no 
doubt that our social condition is mature for the 


experiment. It is an important branch of the 


sovereignty. 

Yet if 1 was governed by individual or sel- 
fish considerations, I scarcely ought to wish suc- 
cess to the undertaking. I should fear that my 
own importance would be lessened and my prov- 
ince invaded.* The board might interfere with 
my functions and with those of my friends, and 
associates, and deprive us of a part of the consid- 
eration we have gained, and continue to enjoy. 
I will specify my meaning by a few examples. 
The sovereign power ought to provide for the 
security of trade; yet ships destined from for- 
eign places to New York, had often run ashore 
near the light house at Sandy Hook, when there 
was no distress of weather, and under mysteri- 
ous and inexplicable circumstances. Under- 
writers were obliged to pay for property lost and 
damaged, though this could not compensate for 
the sufferings by pain and death. It was sup- 
posed there must be an error in the estimated 
height of theadjaceat Neversink Hills. Though 
the port had been frequented by navigators for 
two centuries and more, their altitude above the 
oceanic level, had never been ascertained. It 
was conjectured to be about six hundred feet. 
But then a director of an insurance company, I 
determined to go myself and find their altitude. 
A company of learned and intelligent friends, 
honored me with their assistance. We found 
the summit of these famous piles to be consider- 
ably less than three hundred feet. The reason 
immediately appeared why mariners, deceived 
in the altitude, had been deceived in their sup- 
posed distance ; and in full confidence that they 
were safe in the offing, found to their astonish- 
ment, their. vessels thumping on the bottom. 
Since the publication of their discovery, the line 
of destruction and the decoy to shipwreck, are 
removed. This beneficial work ought to have 
been performed by a board of internal improve- 
ment, in whose archives the experiments and 
calculations should have bcen deposited. 

The soveregn’s knowledge ought to extend to 
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all the vegetable productions of the soil. -Wheth- 
er they are lowly, as mosses, or exalted, as 
pines, it is his business to know them, or to know 
where to find them. He should direct them to 
be preserved in herbariums, regestered in cata- 
logues, and described in books. Whatever the 
Almighty has planted in his dominions, is a 
worthy object of his regard. 

Certain ingenious and enterprising friends, 
pitched upon me as the organ of communication 
with the mighty czar of the north. 

The President of the United States, and the 
Russian Minister sanctioned my request to send 
a plough to Alexander, by the public ship which 
carried our minister plenipotentiary to St. Pe- 
tersburg. Two of Wood’s Free-born utensils 
were forwarded, by the way of Boston, in the 
Frigate Guerriere—one for the Emperor’s Cab- 
inet, and one for his field. The former, I be- 
lieve surpassed in symmetry and elegance every- 
thing heretofore constructed in the form of a 
plough. Judge of it when you are informed, 
that the mould board of this imperial offering 
waspolished like a mirror. Thisact would have 
dignified a board of agriculture. ° 

A few weeks ago, the messenger who brought 
my dispatches from Peru, delivered in addition 
to the fleeces of the American camels, and the 
silver ores of Pesco, a collection of garden seeds 
among which were varieties of the bean direct 
from Lima. There being no board of agricul- 
ture, I sent them to the association in Queens 
County for culture. The board of Georgophil- 
ists in Tuscany courts a communication of sen- 
timents, and a reciprocity of intercourse, upon 
the cultivation of the earth and upon husbandry 
generally. It is a proud event, that Florence 
the emporium of taste and the mistress of the 
arts, extends the hand of invitation and fellow- 
ship to New York. There ought to be a society 
to reply to such a communication, as I received ; 
but in the absence of such a public body, I per- 
form the service, and enjoy the pleasure alone. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
Rolling Wheat. 
Coton, St. Joseph Co. Mich, ‘ 
May, 1, 1848. 


Mr. Epiror :—I have been rolling part of 
my wheat crop this spring, and the part 1 have 
rolled, looks so much better for it, I should think 
by present appearances it will increase the yield 
five bushels per acre. It was about half de- 
stroyed by the insect last fall. If you think best 
enquire of your correspondents about the roll- 
ing of wheatin Michigan. I was led to try the 
experiment by one of my neighbors stamping 
down a spot in his wheat field last fall, when 
the insect was working in the wheat. 

I like your paper much, put me down as a 
yegular subscriber. W. H. Caste. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Our own Improvement—Farmer’s 
Clubs. 
Mr. Eprror :—I am a farmer and always ex- 


pect to be. It is an occupation which above all 
others I choose. And to be an intelligent * tiller 
of the soil,”’ to have my farm operations directed 
by a well digested system ; in fine to make 
farming an intellectual, as well as physical exer- 
cise are among my first objects. And todo this 
in looking about me I find ample means. Our 
cheap, and gifted, and prosperous agricultural 
papers, are of an exalted and useful character, 
and like the giant locomotive, diffuse vigor 


through the whole train ; or like the wary pilot 


pointing to rocks, and shoals and moorings of 
safety. Powerful agencies are these in our im- 
provement. 

But one of the most powerful instrumentali- 
ties for the elevation of ourselves as farmers, I 
conceive to be the formation of Farmer’s Clubs.* 
That is, individuals of a town, agree to form 
themselves into a society, with a few simple 


rules for their government, for the purpose of 
discussing, or talking over matters connected 
with their farming practice. And it is quite 
probable each individual will offer something 
new, so each will be benefited by the acqusition. 
It is usual where such organizations have been 
made in the Eastern States, to meet at the houses 
of members, commencing and proceeding-in al- 
phabetical order ; each member taking with him 
his *‘better half” to cheer and gladden the happy 
collection ; aud by this means a social influence 
is also created, the effects of which will be in- 
calculable upon society. In order to have a 
supply of materials for discussion, each member 
should present in writing a question to be kept 
for future use. At the close of each meeting a 
resolution is framed expressing the conclusion 
of the society in reference to the matter dis- 
cussed. 

In this way a deep and abiding interest is cre- 
ated, the result of which no one can predict. 
A few of the farmers in the town in which I re- 
side, have lately organized such a club, on these 
principles. Such associations are frequent in 
England, and are becoming so in this country. 
Their beneficial effects are obvious. The idea 
seems to have obtained with them, that theirim- 
provement depends on their own exertions. 
And this should be the motto of every practical 
agriculturist. He must study andthink. Why 
should not farmers improve themselves? All 
other classes do : the theories of the men of sci- 
ence, are worthy, truly, our careful considera- 
tion andregard. 1t must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that practice is the best of them, and that 
ifthe latter is found to conflict with established 



















and successful practice, there is room to doubt 
its soundness and usefulness.t More anon. 
Cuas. Berrs. 
Reprorp, April, 1848. 
Notes by the Editor. 

* It is truly cheering to see the farmers ral- 
lying and organizing themselves into clubs for 
mutual improvement. And why should there 
not be a farmer’s club in every school district in 
the State? Ifthere was any reason why aclub 
should be organized in Redford, there is the 
same reason why one should be formed in every 
other farming community? If the farmers of 
Redford can. mutually benefit each other by 
* putting their heads together,” farmers in oth- 
er places may be equally benefitted by the same 
expedient. And that those who have thus asso- 
ciated themselves together, are in a fair way to 
mutually benefit each other, their very firist 
meeting furnishes abundant testimony. We 


learn, that on that occassion the subject of pota- 
toe culture came up, and that one of the sugges- 
tions which was unanimously’ adopted was, that 
when the potatoes were an inch or two above 
the surface of the ground, it was expedient to 
run the plow along on each side of each row, 
turning the two furrows so as to cover the tops 
of the potatoes an inch or two deep. As pota- 
toes are a considerable time in coming up, the 
weeds get quite a start, before they get above 
the surface, and by the above treatment the 
weeds are completely covered, while no appre- 
ciable check is given to the potatoes. It strikes 
us as quite an improvement in potatoe culture. 

And to say, that there is a community or 
neighborhood of farmers anywhere, who could 
spend two hours, in an interchange of views on 
any. branch of their occupation, and no one of 
them be able to make a suggestion which would 
be beneficial to the rest, would be to put a very 
low estimate upon their intelligence, their tact, 
and their proficiency. 

Merchants have their boards of commerce, 
mechanics their societies, and professional men 
their associations, for mutual improvement, and 
why should not farmers have their clubs, and 
their more géneral organizations for the same 
object ? Is there less room for improvement in 
farming than in other departments of human la- 
bor? Is the science of farming better under- 
stood, than are the principles which should 
govern the merchant; the mechanic and the 
professional man? Who but the veriest dolt 
will pretend it ? 

“We hope to see farmer’s clubs multiplying, 
and spreading themselves out on every hand, 
untilour entire peninsula shall be covered all 
over with them, and their blessings shall descend 
like the dew of Heaven, upon every field within 
our borders. 
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+ Let it never be forgotten, that no science 
ever attaiaed to any high degree of perfection, 
in the progress of which, its votaries were not 
led into a great many mistakes, unless mathe- 


matics be an exception. And is it to be suppos- 
ed, that agriculture is to rise from the low level 
of a mere art to the dignity of a science, with- 
out making any misteps by the way ? To sup- 
pose it, would be to suppose man to be endowed 
with the attributes of Deity. But we do most 
confidently aver, that few sciences have been 
involved in fewer mistakes in their onward pro- 
gress, than that of agriculture. And yet there 
are those who would discard it as a humbug, be; 
cause, forsooth, they have discovered, or think 
they have discovered by experiment, that some 
principle advocated by some one of its votaries 
somewhere in the wide world, is fallacious.— 
But why do they not, on the same principle, pro- 
nounce all the sciences humbugs, and pronounce 
all bank-bills humbugs, because they have had a 
counterfeit one imposed upon them? These 
men belong to a class, and they are very hope- 
ful subjects. 

Mere theory, unsupported by well ascertained 
facts, is entitled to no consideration, and he who 
is simple enough to be led astray by such an 
‘‘ignis fatuus,” may lay all the blame of his 
miscarriages to the charge of his own credulity, 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
Popping Corn. ; 
The oil in the berry portions of the grain is 
contained in little six sided cells, in the form of 
minute drops, visible , under a good 
microscope. When a grain of corn is heated to 
a temperature sufficient to decompose the oil, a 
sudden explosion takes place, and every cell is 
ruptured by the expansion of gaseous matters 
arising from the decomposition of the oil, and 
the grain is ruptured at the weakest point in the 
arch, and is completely evoluted and folded back. 
Now, on examining the cells again, they will be 
found lacerated and swollen much out of shape: 
If any attempt is made to pop Tuscarora corn; 
it will be found never to succeed; hence | was 
able to prove this curious phenomenon so famil- 
iar to every child, though never understood. by 
its parents, is due entirely to the decomposition 
of oil, and the formation of carburretted hydro- 
gen gas, such as is sometimes used in lighting 
large cities. When Indian corn is hulled by 
means of potash lye, the oil next the epidermis 
of the grain is converted into soap and the epi+ 
dermis is detached. The caustic alkali also 
liberates ammonia from the mucilage around 
the germ. When corn is made into whiskey 
the oil separates and rises to the surface. [ 
have been informed that 100 bushels of corn 
yields’from 15 to 16 gallons of oil. It is made 
on the borders of Lake Ontario, and has been 

used in the light houses on the lake. 

ELLswortn. 
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Petition. 

To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Whereas, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for an injured people to as- 
sert their rights and demand a redress of griev- 
ances, and whereas your petitioners, subscribers 
to the Michigan Farmer, “living in every state 
in the Union and several Brithish provinces,” 
haye duly and iaithfully dischared their duty as 
parties to the compact, requiring every farmer 
within the range of the circulation of the said 
Michigan Farmer, to “tell what he knows,” 
through the medium of its eolumns, and thus de- 
posit, in general fund, the quintescence and 
upshot of all his experience and observation in 
farming operations generally, for the common 
benefit of all concerned; «and whereas a 
great number of farmers have been constantly 
making drafts upon the general fund thus accu- 
mulated at our expense, who have thus far with- 
held from said general fund the instalments just- 
ly due from them, as sharers in the common ben- 
efit,therefore your petitioners do most unceasing- 
ly pray, that, in your sovereign capacity as Ed- 
itor of the above named Journal, you will take 
such measures for the correction of the evil, as 
in your wisdom, you may deem advisable, wheth- 
er it be privaie admonition, public castigation, 
or in the last resort, exclusion from the benefits 
of the arrangement, not doubting, that you will 
exercis® a wise discretion in the matter, using 
gentle means at first, and afterwards severe, &c. 
And as in duty bound your petioners will ever 
pray &c. 

[Here follows a long string of names which it 
is unnecessary to insert, Ep 





Rural Scenery. 
It is surprising, that so little attention is de- 


yoted to rural scenery, when we consider its be- 
nign and happy influence. Do you see yonder 
magnificent mansion, a noble pile, standing in 
lonely nakedness, without a tree or a shrub, or 
any green thing near it? Turn your eye to 
the opposite hill-side, and what do you see there ? 
Do the sensibilities of your bosom begin to stir 
within you, as you look upon that little log cot- 





tage neatly whitewashed, and half concealed: by 
the trees and shrubbery which surround. it? 
Are there charms in that spot for which you 
look in vain to the pile of brick and mortar upon 
which thousands have been lavished, but which 
is destitute of the like attractions ? 

And how does it add to the attractions of the 
scene to consider, that there are hearts in that 
humble abode capable of appreciating its beau- 
ties, nay, in whose depths it originated, and con- 
sequently that what the eye beholds, is but an 
exponent of the mental, moral and social beau- 
ties which dwell within! O it is this which 
‘lends enchantment to the scene.” 

“I know it, I know it,” you reply, “but I 
cannot do every thing.” There is some apolo- 
gy, we confess, for neglecting these things, in 
a new country. but not much—for, if you “ can- 
not do every thing,”’ you can, to say the least, 
“spare that tree,” which was planted by the 
hand of nature, as if on purpose to add beauty, 
comfort and happiness to thine abode. And be- 
sides, though it be true, that we ‘* cannot:do ev- 
ery thing,” it is equally true, that we ean do a 
great many things that we have a heart for, 
without difficulty, which we should otherwise 
have thought impossible. Let but a man’s heart 
be set upon any thing, and he finds it a compar- 
atively easy matter to ** do every thing” which 
is necessary to the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. If your hearts were right on this great 
subject, the charms of rural scenery would yery 
soon add grace and beauty and comfort, and re- 
fined and elevated enjoyment to your abode. 
What would otherwise seem a Herculean labor, 
would be regarded as an agreeable pastime, and 
you would no longer be subject to the suspicions 
of the passer-by, that there was barrenness of 
enjoyment within, corresponding with the drear- 
iness without. 


Foreign Market for our Surplus Wheat.— 

The commissioner of patents makes it out, 
that only thirty million bushels of wheat are re- 
quired to supply the demand in all Foreigneoun- 
tries, in which a deficiency exists, and further, 
that about that quantity is exported from those 
Foreign countries, which raise a surplus. But 
he at the same time makes the surplus in the 
United States to be 52,000,000 bushels. These 
fifty-two million bushels, then are just so much 
more than the world wants to supply its demands. 
And yet the commissioner says we can compete 
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‘inthe Foreign market, with the wheat-growers 


of Foreign countries, because, away out here in 
the West we can raise it cheaper than they. 
And suppose. we can, what shall we do with the 
22,000,000 bushels which will be left on our 
hands after supplying all the world, to say 
nothing of the 30,000,000 bushels which other 
countries would have left on their hands. We 
confess we do not understand this matter. Ifthe 
Commissioner can enlighten us, we beg that he 
will do so. 


The Efiect of Moonlight on Vegetables. 
The Albany Cultivator for the present month 


contains an article from a correspondent, en- 
deavoring to disprove the positions of a corres- 
pondent of the Prairie Farmer, as to the influ- 
ence of lunar light upon vegetation. His argu- 
ment is, that as the moon givesa hundred thous- 
and times less light than the Sun, its effect on 
vegetation must be a hundred thousand times 
less than that of sun-light, which would reduce 
it almost to a non-entity. 

We were well aware of the existence of such 
an argument, and it was in full view of its force 
that we copied the article above alluded to. 
Not that we saw nothing in the argument worthy 
of attention, but that we saw, or thought we saw 
arguments on the other hand, which went far 
to neutralize its force. j 

But let us sift this famous argument a little. 
It is based upon the supposition, that the more 
direct and intense the light, the more powerful 
will-be its effect in promoting the process of 
vegetable assimilation, and that the activity of 
this process is in proportion to the directness and 
intensity of the rays of light. But what is the 
language of analogy on this subject? The hu- 
man eye is so formed, that we can see to read 
by sun-light far better than by the light of the 
moon, but does it therefore follow, that the more 
direct and intense the rays of the sun the better 
we can see to read? Nay, would not such an 
exercise of the organ of vision under such cir- 
cumstances greatly impair, if not totally destroy 
it, it being far better adapted to the diffused and 
reflected, than to the direct rays of light. And 
though we grant, that the analogy is not per- 
fect, yet may it not be true, that such is the pe- 
culiar delicacy and sensitiveness of the organs 
of assimilation, that the assimilating process is 
not carried on in proportion to the directness and 
intensity of the rays of light, but greatly in dis- 








proportion. And if this argument from arialogy 
finds confirmation in well ascertained facts, it 
puts off at once its hypothetical character and 
puts on the force of a demonstration. Many 
facts are alledged in support of it, and the»prac- 
tice of many farmers is baseed upon these facts. 
How far they are to be relied on we are not com- 
petent to say, but we regard the authorities. on 
this subject, sufficiently respectable to entitle 
them to consideration. 





Interesting Statistics. 
MICHIGAN THE BANNER STATE IN WHEAT 
GROWING. 


From the Commissioner of Patents’ Report 
just issued, we gather the following interesting 
statistics of wheat-growing. Of thethirty States 
which compose the Union, fifteen raise a surplus 
of wheat for exportation. The exporting States 
are N. York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Texas. The aggregate 


surplus in all these States, is 62,470,000 bush- 
els. But what strikes us as quite remarkable, 


is the fact, that noone of these States produces 
quite half as much wheat, in proportian to the 
population, as the State of Michigan. We were 
aware that Michigan was ahead of every other 
State in wheat-growing, but we did not dream, 
that she distanced them so far. In comparing 
Michigan with the States above named, we per; 
ceive, that she produces twice as much wheat, in 
proportion to her population, as Maryland, twice 
as much as Virginia, two and ‘a half times ag 
much as Ohio, two and a half times as much. ag 
Tennessee, three times as much as Kentucky, 
three times as much as Indiana, three times ag 
much as Iowa, three times as much ‘as Texas, 
three anda half times as much as Pennsylvania, 
four times as much as New York; four times as 
much as Illinois, four times as much as Wiscon- 
sin, four times as. much as Delaware, and six 
times as much as North Carolina. Her annu- 
al produet is put down at eight million bushels, 
The quantity consumed in the other fifteen states 
over and above what they produce, ‘we find, by 
calculation, to be 10,247,000 bushels leaving a 
surplus of, 52,223,000 to supply foreign demand, 





But just Consider.—Does it make’ you crawl 
to think, that the excrements of men and ani- 
mals, which serve as food for plants, entering 
into their organization, and forming ‘part and 
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parcel of the living structure, are in this shape, 
to be served up as food for man? But just con- 
sider, that the nitrogen derived by the plant from 
this scource, when assimilated and incorporated 
in the living structure, is just as sweet as that 
which emanates from the rose or the lily. The 
phosphate of lime, is as pure as that found in its 
native bed. The potash is as clean and nice as 
the most.clarified saleratus. ‘And the carbonic 
acid and lime, are as pure, as they exist in the 
Parian marble. 





Oxygen. 
ITS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES AND OFFICES—IN- 
TERESTING INFERENCES. 


Oxygen is the most abundant substance in all 
nature, constituting about one-fifth part of the 
atmdspliere, one-third part (seven-eighths in 
weight) of water, about one half of the rocky 
belts of the globe, and not far from a third part 
in the organization of every living thing. 

Its affection for other substances is boundless, 
holding thousands of them in its embrace, and 
in this state of pnion with it they are termed ox- 
ides. The free oqygen of the atmosphere neg- 
lects no opportunity of forming alliances with 
whatever it comes in contact. It lays its rude 
touch upon the-nicely polished furniture of the 
good house-wife, upon her knives and forks, and 
her tea-spoons, her parlor shovel and tongs, and 
her door knobs, and lo, what a sight ! and forth- 
with, all the scrubbing and scouring has to be 
done over again. But the vexations of the good 
woman from this subtle enemy of her peace, do 
not ‘end here. It gets into her milk-room and 
turns all her milk sour, and into her cellar, and 
makes sad work with her stock of provision.— 
And everywhere, where there is any thing to 
be spoiled, to decay, and be numbered with the 
things that were, you may trace the workings of 
this wonderful agent, entering into combinations, 
the effects of which are thus visible before you. 

Nor does this all pervading element exert its 
wonderful powers for evil only. Not only are 
its combinations the cause of decay and dissolu- 
tion, but of life and happiness beyond those of 
any other element. Inhaled into the lungs, it 
unites with the carbon of the blood, forming car- 
bonie acid, which is expelled by the alternate 
motion of the lungs, setting free and leaving be- 
hind its latent heat, to keep up the temperature 
of the system, and thus the wheels of life are 
kept a going. Still holding in its grasp the car- 





bon which it has extracted from the blood, 
where if suffered to remain, it would have caus- 
ed death, it is inhaled into the leaves of vegeta- 
bles, where under the action of light, its grasp 
is loosed, and the carbon is assimilated and be- 
comes incorporated in the living organization, 
while the oxygen, having performed its office, is 
again expelled, and again ranges abroad, as part 
and parcel of the free oxygen of the atmosphere, 
in quest of new combinations. It is its union 
with the carbon of wood, coal, &c, which keeps 
a countless number of fires constantly burning 
in every part of the world, the latent heat and 
light being set free in the process, and the pro- 
duct of the combination, carbonic acid, going off 
in the form of smoke. How benificent a provis- 
ion for the comfort and happiness of man! But 
hark! The cry of “fire! fire/ rire!” is at 
this moment sounding in our ears. This pow- 
erful element has broken away from all hu- 
man control, and is feeding the flames which 
bid fair to lay some of the finest portions of the 
city in ashes, sweeping from block to block and 
from square to square, in maddening fury.— 
What an element is this! And how easy would 
it be, by a very little change in the combina- 
tions of matter, to wrap the world in flames 
through the agency of this element. 


But to return to the train of our remarks, we 
may observe, that another of the benificent offi- 
ces of this element, is to meliorate the soil, -by 
uniting with its carbon and forming carbonic 
acid, and with other elements and forming ox- 
ides. 

From the above brief view of some of the 
more important combinations of this element, ‘it 
may readily be seen, that of all these combina- 
tions, combustion is the accompaniment. We 
ordinarily associate in our minds combustion 
with the idea of light and heat. But the process 
by which iron is converted into rust by its union 
with oxygen, and by which vegetable and ani- 
mal substances decay, by a union of their car- 
bon with the same element, by which the car- 
bon of the blood and the carbon of the soil, are 
converted into carbonic acid—the process in all 
these cases, is identical with the process by 
which wood and coal are converted into the 
same gas, and were the process equally rapid, 
sensible light and heat would be given out in an 
equal degree. 

Again, we see by the above, howait is, that a 
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due proportion of oxygen is kept up in the at- 
mosphere. A certain proportion of oxygen in 
the atmosphere, about 22 parts in a hundred, is 
necessary to support life, insomuch that any 
great variation either way, would be destructive 
of life. The constant drain upon this element 
which has been 'going on ever since the world 
began, by reason of its endless variety of com- 
binations, must have caused an immense dimi- 
nution of it, had there been no contrivance for 
keeping up a supply. ‘To be convinced of this, 
we have but to consider, that of all the carbonic 
acid gas which is formed from the various com- 
binations of oxygen, 72 parts in a hundred are 
oxygen. How is it then, that the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, does not decrease, and carbonic acid 
increase in a corresponding degree. How is il, 
that these two gasses maintain about the same 
relative proportion to each other and ‘o the ni- 
trogen of the atmosphere, that they did thou- 
sands of years ago? 

The answer to this question is to be found the 
fact, that the oxygen of the carbonic acid, in- 
haled by the leaves of the vegetable kingdom 
which spreads itself over the earth, is set free, 
and returns to the atmosphere, and thus the equi- 
librium of its constituent parts is kept up. How 
wonderful the properties and offices of this ele- 
ment ! 





More Bugs. 
Not striped bugs, no, no, they are among the 


missing, ‘‘ gone to parts unknown.” It is ru- 
mored, that swarms of them have been met with 
on their way to California. They had probably 
heard that the Mormons had found a refuge from 
persecution in that quarter. But ‘it appears by 
the following communication, another branch of 
the great bug fraternity, are still committing 
their depredations among us. How long they 
will be able to stand the well directed fire which 
has been opened upon them, remains to be seen. 
\ For the Michigan Farmer. 
Trenton, May 10, 1848. 

Mr. IsHam.—Dear Sir,—You and your read- 
ers all know. how great a pest are those small 
black bugs upon young cabbage plants. I have 
always been greatly annoyed with the little ras- 
cals, and have used a great many different arti- 
cles recommended in agricultural works to dis- 
lodge them, but have found nothing equal to sul- 
phur and aloes, about equal parts, ground fine 
and dusted o®er the plants. I had a fine bed 





planted early this spring, they came up well and 
gave great promise, but on a warm sunny day 
I discovered, that they were covered with the 
bugs, which were making sad havoc. I imme~- 
diately applied the sulphur and aloes, which pro- 
duced a perfect stampede, for the little rascals 
fled faster than the nobility did from France. 


However well they may like young cabbages, 
the experiment shows, that they have no taste 
for physic. Since the application of the reme- 
dy, my plants have grown finely, and are free 
from the bugs. 1 moistened the plants slightly 
before using the remedy, which caused it to ad- 
here to the leaves. 

Yours truly, A. I. H. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
The way Hon. Jonathan Shearer raises 
Corn. 
Mr. Isoam :—Dear Sir,—Your last Number 


contains many good views, in relation to plant- 
ing corn, and the kind of seeds, and on this sub- 
ject a few ideas may be added for consideration, 
as planting time draws near. On this subject 
latitude, and the laws of nature may be observ- 
ed with propriety. As it is admitted on all 
hands, that wheat should be sowed between the 
15th and 25th of September, for a general rule 
in this Latitude, so it is, that corn should be 
planted between the 15th and 25th of May, if 
possible,* and the ground should be prepared as 
recently before planting as circumstances will 
admit so that the corn may come up in advance 
of weeds, and grasses, and not be checked in its 
growth by cold weather and frosts. Although 
it may spring up after being frozen, yet the laws 
of nature teach that all things in their infancy 
should have nutriment and protection. The 
land, having been lately plowed, is loose and 
mellow, containing more of the nitrious substan- 
ces than early plowed land. Having been 
warmed and dried by the spring winds and sun 
it does not bake up in clods, as early plowed 


lands do. Hence the corn grows rapidly, hav- 
ing a good soil and season, in its commencement. 
In this way of management, quite an item is 
saved in after cultivation. As for seed corn, the 
red cob dent proves the best with me. It roots 
deeper, and stands the drought better than any 
other kind of corn, and is more easily masticat- 
ed, the cob being small. It does not suffer loss 
in the field or crib like most kinds of large cob 
corn. From one bushel of ears some three 
quarts of shelled corn is produced more than 
from the other kinds of Northern corn. In 
paring seed to plant, when plowing the field, for 
convenience, I place it on the margin of the 
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field, at different points in a clean place, over 
which I place a turf with the grass downward 
next the seed. The corn will be naturally 
swelling while the land is preparing to receive 
it. By this mode the gerin comes forth in its 
natural vigorous way, (but not so when it is 
heated with an unnatural stimulus.) Then 
roll the seed, after being wet with water, in plas- 
ter, plant it in rows three and a half feet each 
way, use the cultivator and plow as often as ne- 
cessary, keeping the ground .mellow and loose, 
to hold the rains, and as level as possible. This 
mode of culture, for Indian corn, on a sandy 
loam, will insure a crop which will generally 
well pay for the labor expended, and has proved 
the best with me, among many experiments in 
corn growing during many years. 
With esteem, respectfully yours, 
J. SHEARER. 

Plymouth, May 6, 1848. 

* The truth is, there is considerable difference | 
between the Northern and Southern portions of | 
the State, the season being much earlier in Mon- 
roe and Lenawee counties, for instance, than in 
St. Clair. On the Raisin in the county first) 
named it is the practice with farmers to plant} 
fromthe Ist to the 10th of May. In the last) 
named county we believe they do not generally 
plant till towards the last of May.—[Ep. 








Horticulture. | 
The following dissertation on horticulture, | 


was delivered before the Detroit Horticultural 
Society by Bela Hubbard Esq. well known to 
our readers as having been for some time con- 
nected with our corps of State Geologists, and 
ds published by special request. From the posi- 
4ion which Mr. Hubbard has occupied, he has 
enjoyed great advantages to learn the peculiari- 
jies-of our soil and climate, and their various 
adaptations, and of these advantages he has 
made good use. We want our readers to pon- 
der this essay, and to catch the spirit which it 
‘breathes. We want to inspire them all with the 
love of horticulture, and thus open to them an 
avenue of enjoyment, such as they never dreamed 
of, if it has not already found a place in their 
hearts: Horticulture is not the “small busi- 
ness” searcely deserving attention, which many 
are in the habit of regarding it. Wherever it 
prevails, it is evidence of an advanced state of 
society, and, (we had almost said,) marks out the 
dividing line between a savage and civilized life. 
We will not say, that the man who has no taste 
for hofti¢ulture, and is full proof against its in- 
spirations, “‘ is fit for treason, stratagems and 
spoils,” but we do say, that he shows himself 
incapable of refined and elevated enjoyment. 





We are well aware, that the circumstances of 
farmers in a new country, make it impossible 
for them to devote as much attention to this sub- 


ject as many desire, and as much is not to be ex- 


pected of them as of those who have at their 
command all the appliances and facilities of an 
old settled country. Still there is no reasonable 
excuse why any man, anywhere, who has a 
family, should not have a good kitchen garden. 
And the man who neglects it because he ‘ has 
not time to attend to it,”” shows himself to be as 
destitute of true economy, as he is incapable of 
the higher order of enjoyment. Far better 
would it be for you, in a pecuniary point of 
view, to neglect any other portion of your farm 
than your kitchen garden. On whatother por- 
tion of it can you raise what would go as far in 
support of your family, at so little expense—to 


say nothing of the luxuries and “+ dainties’” it 


would afford? And besides, the labor required 
may mostly be done at ‘ odd spells,”’ so as to in- 
terfere but slightly, if at all, with the regular 
business of the farm. 

And when you are about it, itis nearly as 


cheap to lay your garden out tastefully, in ac- 


cordance with a well arranged plan, with alleys 
and walks, and a proper place for every thing, 
as it would be to make a perfect medley of it, 


which should bear no marks of design, nor ex- - 


hibit scarcely a trace of an intelligent being 
having passed that way. 

Do this, and our word for it, if you have any 
females about the house who are possessed of 
the ordinary amiabilities of the sex, they will 
take good care, that every alley and walk shall 
be so lined with flowers and shrubbery, as to 
make your garden a delightful occasional retreat 
from the cares and vexations of life. But we 
beg pardon for detaining the reader so long. 
We only took up our pen to say a word. 


A few thoughts about Horticulture. 
BY BELA HUBBARD ESQ. 
Nothwithstanding your flattering invitation, 
[ have been unwilling to undertake anything like 
a formal “essay upon some branch of Horticul- 
ture,”’ for I feel that the subject in all its branches 
to its very crown of green leaves, is more famil- 
iar to most of the society than myself. . I must 
therefore warn you, that instead of anything 
elaborate you must expect nothing but.a little 
rambling chat, or horticultural, “small talk,” 
where I shall appear rather as an amateur than 
as'a connoiseur of our favorite art 
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There isa wise maxim which admonishes the 
young man, in the selection of a business for 
life, to ‘* choose that pursuit which is most fit- 
ting, and custom will render it the most delight- 
ful.””?, None of us need be reminded that in the 
pursuit of horticulture there is a charm which 
belongs to hardly any other ; whether it be fol- 
lowed as a daily business, or for the mere grati- 
fication and solace it affords. In its high and 
peculiar. benefits the mind and the body alike 
participate. It leads one forth under the open 
and free canopy of heaven, and into communion 
with all) the: beautiful things of nature. The 
pure breezes which visit the garden, the varied 
but not severe labor it demands, the very gases 
which spring from the fresh mould, and the re- 
freshing color of “smiling nature’s universal 
robe,” invigorate the body; while its variety of 
employments give constant and healthful activi- 
ty to the mind. Here the overtasked intellect 
may find relief, without any loss to its energies; 
while the most profound mind may discover 
enough to task all its faculties. Here the inva- 
lid may find health, the poor a source of con- 
tentment which boundless wealth alone can not 
afford. If but the garden be left, as he surveys 
its little bounds, stocked with the choicest, most 
luxurious, most bountiful of nature’s*blessings, 

‘*So rich the culture, though so’small the space, 

Its scanty limits he forgets to trace;” 
and he may exclaim with Goldsmith, 

‘sCreation’s heir—jhe world, the world is mine!’ 
But I need not enlarge upon a topic with which 
your minds are already familiar. I propose to 
make some observations upon a few of the ad- 
vatitages and motives which our state and vicin- 
ity present for horticulture, and the standard 
which should be set before us for the proper im- 
provement of the art. 

The latitude in which we live is, in many 
parts of our northern states, unfavorable to the 
production of many kinds of fruit. In parts of 
New England and New. York, peaches are an 
uncertain crop. In central New York, the pear 
and quince not only fail to produce well, but are 
often killed by the excessive cold of the winters. 
All these fruits are a tolerably. certain crop in 
Michigan. The great extent of water by which 
our peninsula is surrounded, and the abundance 
of small interior lakes, tend greatly to moderate 
the cold of winter, as weil as to render the tem- 
perature more equable throughout the year, 
while we have also the advantage of a prevail- 
ing west or south-westerly wind, which, sweep- 
ing up the Mississippi valley, brings with it the 
temperature of a more southern sun. This ef- 
fect) is observable in the fact, that some wild 
plants, which are classed as of southern growth, 
are native to our state. 

.The influence of bodies of water in modera- 
ting the rigor of low temperatures, is frequently 
observable upon and near the banks of our lakes; 
where we may sometimes: see orchards in full 


bearing,“when all others in the neighborhood are 
barren from the effects of late spring frosts.—~ 
This is more particularly the case with orchards’ 
planted on the east sides of these lakes, the pre- 
vailing wind having thus passed over the water 
before coming in contact with the trees. have 
noticed this effect for the distance of 20 reds. 

In sheltered situations some varieties of for- 
eign grapes will with us endure the winter with- 
out covering, a practice which is generally ne- 
cessary in this latitude. 

A peculiarity of our climate is the suddenness 
with which the land throws off the fetters of 
winter, a few days of warm spring sun often be- 
ing sufficient to develope, in rapid succession, 
bud, leaf and flower. The operations of the: 
garden must therefore be hastened, and mucli- 
must be accomplished at the very earliest period. 
of the season. 

These, and other facts of like nature, are well 
known to most of us, and will furnish useful 
rules for guidance in garden and orchard: cul-, 
ture. 

But though our climate is less congenial to 
the raising of some very desirable fruits, as: 
the grape for instance, than that of more south- 
ern latitudes, it has the more important advan- 
tage of a wider range of culture, embracing the: 
best of fruits belonging to cold and mild latitudes. 
We have no English fogs and drizzling rains to 
contend with. .Our clear, warm sun ripens with 
wonderful rapidity and certuinty, the products: 
of the garden and orchard. 

We see that these advantages are beginning. 
to be fully appreciated, and a new and more 
lively interest to be felt in advance of hortieul~ 
ture by the establishment of societies, where in~ 
formation can be acquired, interest diffused, and 
mutual co-operation obtained. 

In thus giving encouragement to this art, we 
do more than look to mere improvement in rais~ 
ing of fruits, vegetables, or flowers ; we look’to 
the improvement of our minds and hearts, to the 
elevation of our moral faculties, the quickening 
our perceptions of the beautiful, true and good, 
and the improvement of our taste, by the great 
standard set before us in the works of nature, 
with which our ideas become associated. 

It is thus that the subject of rural improve- 
ment, in all its branches, goes hand in hand with 
horticulture. The rules upon which the differ- 
ent orders. in architecture are founded, are riot 
mere arbitrary standards, but are drawn from 
observation of the works of the Great Arehitect 
of nature, and have their prototypes in the gar- 
den. The graceful form of a mass of foliage 
growing up untrained within a basket and over- 
hanging its edge, gave the first idea of the capi 
tal of the Corinthian column, the most magnifi- 
cent in architecture. Thus it is first in that 
simple but glorious temple of nature—the gar- 
den—that ‘the rich Corinthian spreads its wan- 
yton wreath.” 





{To be concluded. ] 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 


From the Elyria (Ohio) Courier. 
Siafford’s Patent Process of Preserv= 
ing Breadstuffs. 

Mess. E. W. Andrews & Co., of the Empire 
Mills in this town, have had one of the machines 
in operation upon corn meal, for about one 
year.—About 1500 barrels of this meal manu- 
factured last spring, was shipped to Europe. 
It not only performed the voyage of the lake, 
canals and rivers of our own country, but, af- 
ter remaining during some of the hottest months 
in store, it was sold in Liverpool for from three 
shillings to threé and six-pence, sterling, per 
barrel more than the ¢urrent quotations of the 
anarket for corn meal. The enhanced price is 
understood to have been realized in conseqnence 
of the superiority of this process for expelling 
the moisture, over all others. Heretofore it has 
been deemed necessary to destroy the germinat- 
ing principle of the grain, to enable it to with- 
‘stand the vicissitudes of climate, and hence the 
parched, ill-flavored meal that is usually sent 
abroad, being divested of much of its nutrition, 
is,rendered entirely unfit for the use of man. 
Without the presence of moisture nothing in na- 
- ture can change. Upon this theory is his ma- 
chine made to operate. It is simplicity itself. 
Ayeylinder armed with flanches on the exter- 
ior, is made to revolve in a trough—the inclina- 
tions of the cylinder and trough moves the sub- 
stance to be dried gradually to the opposite side 
from which it wasreceived. The interior of the 
cylinder is heated by steam. By this simple 
process Mr. Stafford is enabled to obtain all that 
is,requisite for preserving grain, flour, meal, 
&c., for an indefinite time. The heat is uni- 
form, the motion of the article drying is con- 
stant, and the ventillation perfect. 

Fiour from Ohio wheat, dried by Mr. Staf- 
ford’s process, loses 8 per cent of its weight. 
This fact has been recently tested at Elyria. 
When therefore, dried flour is exported the mil- 
ler will save transportation upon 164 Ibs. of wa- 
ter.to each barrel and one twelfth of the cost of 
the barrel, the consumer paying at the same 
rate for 196 lbs. of dried flour that he would for 
212 lbs. of undried. ‘The consumer, then has 
the certainty of purchasing flour always sweet 
and fresh, instead of running the risk of bup- 
ing flour which is stale, musty or sour. 


~ Wonderful Invention.—A Surgeon in Boston 
advertises, that he holds himself in readiness, so 
to modify the structure of the eye, by a very 
sit le operation which will cause no pain, as to 
render unnecessary glasses in any case, either 
coneave or convex. 


‘Baby Affair.—Matthew Irving, of Hepburn, 

nd, has made a small steam engine to rock 

his'child’s cradle. The length of the’ éngine 
and boiler is sixteen inches and a half. 











GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
‘Great Fire in Detroit/ 
On Tuesday last Detroit was the scene of the 
most terrible conflagration with which it was ev- 
er visited. About eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the large yellow warehouse, near the foot 
of Randolph Street, was discovered to be on fire. 
In a few moments that immense building, to- 
gether with Campau’s large warehouse, a little 
above it, and the Indiana house, in the rear of 
it, were wrapped in flames. The Firemen were 
promptly on the ground, but what could they do 
—but retreat before the raging element? The 
wind blowing fresh at the time, drove the flames 
across Atwater Street, into a block of wooden 
buildings which caught like tinder, and onward 
they rushed, like one vast sea of fire, under the 
agitations of a tempest, nor was their progress 
stayed, until all the buildings which covered an 
area of ten acres of ground, were reduced to 
ashes, embracing among others, in addition to 
the buildings above named, the Berthlet Market, 
the Steamboat Hotel, Wales Hotel, and all the 
private residences above the latter, on Jefferson 
Avenue, to within two buildings of the Congre- 
gational Church. Had not the wind changed, 
and died away, it seemed as though the whole 
North part of the city, must have been laid ‘in 
ashes. As it was, the scene was terrible, spréad- 
ing consternation through the’ whole city. To 
see the immense crowds gazing, in breathless 
amazement, upon the scene, while hundreds of 
families were fleeing before the raging element, 
mothers with children in their arms screaming 
with affright, and all taking with them whatey- 
er they could lay their hands on, whole streets 
blocked up with furniture pitched together, hil- 
ter skilter, in endless confusion, broken and 
bruised, tatered and torn, a piece here, and anoth- 
er there, and another nobody knew where—and 
to see the lineaments of distress depicted in the 
countenances of the fathers, the mothers, and the 
children, as they looked back, with tearful eye, 
upon the home from which they had been driy- 
en, and saw their earthly all consumed in the 
flames, O it was enough to move a heart of 
stone. For four dreadful hours, the fire con- 
tinued to rage.’ 


According to the report of the committee de- 
signated by the Mayor, consisting of Messrs. O. 
M. Hyde and A. E. Hathon, to gather statistics 
in reference to individual losses, é&c:, the enfire 
loss is estimated at over $200,000. Major Bid- 
dle’s loss was about $25,000, T. H. Eaton’s 
$15,000, E. A. Brush’s $16,000, Mess. Webb’s 
$15,000, Campau’s 10,000, A. Wales’ $5,000, 
&c. It is reported that an immensé amount of 
property which was rescued from the flames, 
was conveyed away and secreted: by. thieves. 
Measures are being taken to recover it. 


Our citizens are making liberal contributions 


for the relief of the sufferers.’ 


May 15; 
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Foreign, by Telegraph. Another arrival from 
Europe is announced. Accounts continue fa- 
vorable to the cause of liberty. In Austria, they 
have a constitution, which creates two houses 
of parliament, and gives the Emperor the same 
privilege of proposing measures and vetoing bills 
passed, which our Constitution gives to our Pre- 
sident. Liberty of conscience in matters of re- 
ligion, and of the press, and trial by jury in 
open court, of all ranks and descriptions of peo- 
ple alike, are guaranteed. The Jesuits have 
been ordered to leave the Austrian dominions. 
Arming goes on in Ireland. Regular armed 
Chartist force was organized in Scotland. Re- 
form meeting held in London; 40 members of 
Parliament participated. Cobden and Hume, 
President. ~The insurgent Poles erected en- 
trenchments at Posen. They have an army of 
22,000. All Germany is in a state of anarchy. 
In Baden the people rose in revolution against 
the troops. Formidable revolt in Hesse Cassel. 
Incendiary insurrection north of Saxony, which 
the Government has not been able to suppress. 
Another battle in Schleswig Holstein. Ger- 
mans had slightly the advantage. The King of 
Sardinia attacked Peschiera, a strong town held 
by the Austrians, but did not carry it. Verona 
was taken by the Piedmontes army. ~The King 
of Naples has been compelled to issue a procla- 
mation in favor of an Italian Independent Union. 
There has. been a. revolutionary demonstration 
in Egypt. The Pacha promised reform as soon 
as the people were quieted. Affairs in France 
were in great confusion. A plot was formed to 
upset the: Provisional Government, and assassi- 
nate Lamartine, headed by Ledru Rollin. It 
was to commence in a meeting of workmen, 
150;000 strong in the Champ de Mars, and 
march to the Hotel de Ville, crying a bas La- 
martine, a bas Government Provisionel. The 
National Guards and troops turned out in great 
numbers and overawed the insurgents. No out- 
break occurred at the National festival to cele- 
brate fraternization of the army and National 
Guards, which took place on the 20th. The 
-whole force under arms, consisting of 330,000 
National Guards, gardes mobiles, 5,000 troops 
of the line, marched around the Boulevards and 
through the city. The procession was eight 
hours in passing any given spot. The greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed and most kindly | disposi- 
tions were manifested towards the troops, Na- 
tional.Guards and Government. Up tothe hour 
of post, the greatest tranquility prevailed. It is 
considered this demonstration will strengthen 
immensely the power, and moderate the French 
Government. Funds advance 3 per cent, to 62 
73. ..The whole Prussian army has advanced 
into.the Danish territory. 

‘Mexico.—The prospect of peace is not very 
fattering. In Yucatan the Indians continue to 


overrun the country, massacreing men, women 
and children. , | 





Congress.—One of the most. fruitful topics of 
discussion, is the bill introduced, on the recom- 
mendation of the President, to provide for the 
military occupation of Yucatan, ostensibly for 
the purpose of protecting the white inhabitants 
from extermination by the Indians, the opposi- 
tion charging it upon the President as an ambi- 
tious scheme to get possession of the country. 
Thomas Butler King, from the House Commit- 
tee on Naval Affiiirs, has reported a bill for the 
construction of 20 sloops-of-war brigs, of not less 
than 450 tons burthen each, and capable of car- 
rying a suitable armament of long heavy guns. 
He appropriates $1,000,000 towards the con- 
struction of the said brigs. Mr. Grinnell, of 
Massachusetts, reported in the House on Thurs- 
day, a bill providing that grain and breadstuffs 
of al] kinds, vegetables, fruit, animals, hides, 
wool tallow, horns, salted and fresh meats, ores 
of all kinds of metals, &c , the products of Cana- 
da, shall be admitted to the United States free of 
duty when imported direct from said Provinces ; 
provided, always, that similar articles shall be 
admitted from the United States to Canada on 
the same terms. Mr. Burt, from the Military 
Committee, reported a bill for the establishment 
of two National Foundries. One of these 
Foundries is to be established at the South, and 
the other at the West. Also, for an Armory 
onthe Western waters. T. B. King, reported 
another important bill for the establishment of 
two Government lines of steamers—the one es 
tablishing a line of communication between 
Montery or San Franciso and Slavghia or Can- 
ton in China. This is to be of four steamers ; 
the other betweon Montery and the Sandwich 
Islands, for the purpose of holding communica~ 
tion with our whalers. The Post Office Com. 
mittee have reported an important newspaper 
bill. The provisions of the bill are mainly as 
follows: The circulation of all newspapers 
free of postage within thirty miles of the place 
of publication, of the superfices of 1,900 sqr inc. 
Under one hundred miles and over thirty, one- 
half cent, over one hundred and for any distance 
one cent. Newspapers above 1,900 inches, to 
pay pamphlet and magazine postage, which is 
two cents for the first ounce, and half of one 
cent for all greater distances. 


It is stated, that the Propeller St. Joseph, a 
spark from which kindled the great conflagration 
on Tuesday, has communicated fire to buildings 
in like manner, on two former occasions. 


It is somewhat remarkable, that the great fire, 
which has devastated so large a portion of our 
city, commenced its ravages just where that of 
1837, which swept over several acres, left off. 


Four steamboats, the ‘ Mail,’ * Missouri,’ ‘Ma- 
ry,’ and the ‘ Light Foot’ were destroyed by fire 
in St. Louis, on the 8th inst. All insured ex- 
cops the ‘Mail’—the ‘Mail’ a total loss of $30,- 

0. 
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“The Wheat Crop.—So far as we can judge 
from the published accounts of the present state 
of the wheat crop, the prospect of a renumera- 
ting harvest would seem to be good, throughout 
the country. In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, the growing crop is repre- 
sented as being very promising. Something has 


been said about its having been winter-killed 
in Western New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, In- 
diana and Iowa, but other accounts speak of the 
crop even in these states as having put on en- 
couraging appearances. We still continue to 
receive favorable accounts from different parts 


of Michigan. 








(Great inquiry is making for certain cor- 
respondents of the Michigan Farmer, whose 
mysterious disappearance has occasioned consid- 
erable apprehension. Rumors are afloat, that 
some of them have got the corn-planting fever, 
to such a degree, that they are completely vic- 
timized. If they are not clean gone, we hope 
they will report themselves and that speedily. 


{>>The Erie Bank, Pa. has failed, and, it is 
said, badly. Some two or three banks in Ohio 
are getting in bad repute since the downfall of 
the. Wooster bank, and among them the bank of 
Norwalk. 


("Canada money taken at this office. 


TERMS.—The Micuican Farmer is published at 
Detroit, twice a month,by Warren Isuam, at one dollar 
a year in advance—after three months $1 25—atter six 
months $1 50—after nine months $1 75. No subscrip- 
tion’ f@Ken for less than one year, nof discontinued till all 
arrerages are paid. Toclubs, five copies for four dollars. 

Office, on King’s corner, third story. 














Market Intelligence. 
DETROIT PRICE CURRENT. 
Flour, bbl. $4 75a$4 80/Salt, $1 25 a$1 50 
Corn, bus. a 44) Butter, 75 a’ °20 
Oats, a 34/Eggs, doz. 9 


Rye, a 50)Hides, Ib. 3a 7 
Barley, 56 a Wood, cord, 2 25 a 2 50 
Hogs, 100 lbs. 3 00 a 3 50)Wheat, bus. 90 
Apples, bush a 1 00/Hams, Ib. 6a 7 
Potatoes, 44 a © 50/Onions, bu. 41a 50 
Hay, ton, 8 00 a10 00)Cranberries, al 25 
Wool, |b. 22 a 28iBuckwheat 100 lbs. 1 50 


Pig iron, ton, 35 00 a40 00/Indian meal, ‘** 1 00 
Coal, Leh: 11 .00-a13 00/Beef, do a 5043 50 





do Ohio, 4 00 a 5 00jLard, Ib. retail, 7 
Peas, bu, a %75|Honey. 10 
r 75 a 80)Apples, dried, 1 50 
Beef, bbl. 5 00 a 6 00/Peaches, do a 2 00 
Pork, 8 00 al0 00\Clover seed, bu. 4 50 
White fish, 6 00 a 7 00)Herd’s grass do do 1 00 
t; 5 50 a 6 50\Flax do 75 
God. fish, Ib 5a °4 Lime, ‘ bbl 75 
ese, 6a 





W ANTED—An apprentice, about 15 years of age 
and of good habits, with at least, a good common educa- 
tion. Apply at this office. 

“Printed by Garrett & Guicrr, at their Job Printing 
establishment, corner of Jefferson and Woodward Ave- 
nues, over King’s store, Detroit. 











T THE DETROIT NORSERY AND GARDEN, situated 

on the Chicago Road, one and a quarter miles from the Detroit 

City Hall, may be found a good stock of fruit, and’ ornamental trees 
and shrubbery. 

We have very fine trees of all the best varieties of Pear, (both 
dwarf and standard,) Apple, Peach, Plam, Cherry, Nectarine, Apri- 
cot &c,, which, together with a large assortment of ornamental trees 
and shrubbery will be sold as low as at the Eestern markets. 

Orders left at the store of John Palmer and Co. No. 108 Jefferson 
Avenne, or at the nursery, will be punctually attended to. 

J. C. HOLMES. 

Detroit April 7th 1848. : ind; 


Detroit Wool Depot... 

In Atwater Street, back of the Michigan Ex- 
change, formerly the storehouse of Gillet and 
Desnoyers. 

HE undersigned will open a depot at the above 

mentioned place, and be prepared to receive from 

farmers their wooi immediately after shearing. His plan 
will be similar to that of the Eastern depots, which have 
proved so satisfactory to both wool-growers and mant- 
facturers; that is, if lots of wool are of an even quality, 
and if the owner wishes, each man’s clip will be kept and 
sold separately. If not even ‘in quality, they will be 
thrown into sorts according to quality and condition. 
As soon as a sufficient quantity is collected, Eastern 
manufacturers will be invited to examine and purchase: 
No difficulty is anticipated in effecting prompt cash sales, 
at good rates, as the orders on wool depots from manu- 
facturers, have hitherto generally outrun the supply. 
Wool may be delivered at the depot from wagons, or if 
sent by Railroad, will be taken by me from the carhotise; 
without expense or care to the owner. It will be suffi- 
cient for him to put his wool aboard the cars, taking 4. 
receipt for the same, markthe bales with his name, and 
consign them to the ‘‘ Detroit Wool Depot,’? and all 
will be safe. Insurance will be effected on. all lots as 
soon as arrived. All charges, including insurance, cart- 
age, sorting, storage, shipping and for effecting sale, will 
be included in a commission of one and a half cents on 
the pound. 





Earner Ives. 
Detroit March 27th, 1848. - a Se 
Rererences:—E. P. Hastings, €. C. Trowbridge, 
B. F. .H Witherell, Z. Pitcher, M. D. M. Palmer, 
Shubael Conant. 


ee Railroad Portable Horse 
Powers, and Over-shot Threshing 
Machines and Separators. Haas sold up- 
wards of seventy setts of the above celebrated machines 
the past season, and to many large farmers in this state, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Hinois, Wis- 
consin, Canada, and with entire satisfaction in every 
case, the subscriber would call the particular attention 
of farmers and mechanics desiring such machines, be- 
fore purchasing—as he is prepared to offer a better fin- 
ished article, with some slight improvements, at.a less 
price, than before—for full particulars, description, &e,. 
see catalogue, furnished gratis at the warehouse, Num- 
ber 10 and 12, Green street, Albany, or by mail to those 
desiring them. Horace L. Emery. 
Abany March 16th, 1848. 


PETERS? 
BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT, 
SECOND YEAR. 

I have established a Wool Depot. upon the following 
plan : First, The Wool is thrown into 10 sorts ;. Merino 
wool being No. 1, the grades numbering down from 1 to 
5; tae coarsest common wool being No. 5... Saxony. 
wool is thrown into extta, and prime 1 and prime 2.—~ 
Combing and De Laines make 2 sorts more. S& A 
I charge for receiving, sorting, storing, and selling, onz 
CENT PER POUND ; this includes all charges at Depot, ex- 
cept insurance. Third, Sales are made for cash, exeept 
when otherwise directed by owner. 

[CF All wool consigned to me should be marked with 
the owner’s name. 

Warehouse corner Washington and Exchange streets. 

Buffalo, Jan. 1, 1848. T. C. PETERS. 











